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Brand’s ps 
French *% 


LILACS “<3 
On Own Roots 


Thousands of roots of 
first-class stock, including 
over eighty internationally famous 
varieties of lovely French and Bel- 
gian Lilacs, raised, developed and 
acclimatized by A. M. Brand, are 
offered for Fall planting. Never 
were Lilac roots in better condition, 
thanks to the ideal weather prevail- 
ing this Spring, and never were 
prices more moderate for high grade 
stock. A complete list of the best of 
the older and more popular types 
‘and all of the new strains, to date, 
are contained in our New 1939 
Catalog. Send for it today. 


Brand’s Prize-Winning 


PEONIES 


This has been a wonderful year for 
peonies, too, and seldom have our roots 
been in better shape for Fall planting. 
We are offering all the fine strains for 
which we are nationally famous and 
many special Brand productions obtain- 
able only from us. The fact that we have 
more than 100,000 roots of all colors, 
types and varieties makes it an easy 
market for our customers. 


FREE: Our New 1939 Catalog 


the best we have so far issued and yours 
for the asking. Write at once and note 
our many bargain selections. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS Inc. 
142 EAST DIVISION ST. 
PARIBAULT MINNESOTA 
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This original grub-proofing com- 
pound not only protects lawns and 
turf from the depredations of grubs 


of Japanese, Asiatic and other 
beetles but also retards weeds and 
crab grass, eliminates earthworm 
casts and provides organic food. 
Grub-O is a uniform blending of lead 
arsenate and organic fertilizers ac- 
cording to U.S.D.A. specifications— 
safe, economical and proven effec- 
tive. 100 lbs. costing $8.00 will 
treat 2500 sq. ft. of turf. 


Write for Special Folder E-815 
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Garden Work for Late August 





ORDER daffodils and plan to plant them in September. 

SEPTEMBER is the ideal month for dividing peonies and setting out 
new plants. 

MADONNA lilies should be planted as soon as the bulbs are avail- 
able, but only two inches deep. 

LILIUM testaceum should also be planted early and only slightly 
deeper than the Madonna lilies. 

ROSES, phlox, dahlias or any other plants showing mildew should 
be kept covered with dusting sulphur. 

ALMOST all evergreens may be moved with success from now on, 
but only if there is an abundance of rainfall. 

DAHLIAS should be watched for corn borers. See the article on 
controlling corn borers in the issue of August 1. 

CULTIVATE dahlias thoroughly and mulch the ground around 
them with several inches of hay, straw, or peat moss. 

PUT BULBS of colchicums and Autumn crocuses into the ground 
as soon as possible. They will bloom in a few weeks. See Page 349. 

ORIENTAL poppies are readily divided now. New plants are made 
from root cuttings two inches long, set one inch deep in a cold- 
frame or out-of-doors. 

ALL THE straw flowers and other everlastings may be harvested now 
and hung up head down out of the sun, until they are thoroughly 
dried. 


_RED SPIDER is prevalent on small evergreens wherever the season 


has been very dry. A strong stream from the hose is helpful; dusting 
with fine sulphur is better. 

IF DRIED sprays of gypsophila are wanted for Winter, cut them 
when in full bloom on a hot day, dry them thoroughly in the 
shade, and then store in boxes lined with paper. 

CUT DAHLIA blooms late in the afternoon or early in the morning. 
They will keep best if the lower leaves are stripped off and the 
stems plunged into hot water and kept there while the water cools. 

BROWN patches on the lawn may indicate the presence of the sod 
web worm. These worms are controlled by applying any of the 
insecticides made of pyrethrum, using a sprinkling can, at the rate 
of one-third ounce to one gallon of water. Use three gallons to 
20 square feet. 
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AUTUMN-FLOWERING 
CROCUS 


Our Own Exclusive Offering 


For culture either indoors or in your gar- 
den .. . these fast-growing lilac-blue 
Crocuses with their brilliant orange an- 
thers are superb. Unquestionably the 
best novelty of many seasons! Flowers 
and foliage develop together in greatest 
profusion. 


POSTPAID PRICES: 85c¢ Doz. 
$1.65 for 25 : : $6.50 for 100 
RRECK’S 1939 
AUTUMN BULB CATALOG 
Profusely Illustrated in Color will 


be gladly mailed free on request. 
Bulb Merchants Since 1818 
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85 State St.-BOSTON-85 Franklin St, 


SPRAY 


GARDEN BUGS 


AWAY 


with SPRA-TOX 


Kills both leaf-eating and suck- 
ing insects on plants. Non- 
poisonous. Harmless to birds, 
plants, humans. Deadly poison 
to insects. One gallon makes 50 
gallons of spray. 


V> Pt... .$ .50 





a 
ae 1.50 
Gal. .... 4.50 





At your dealer or 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY, Springfield, New Jersey 
Makers of JAPELLENT for Jap Beetle 
Control — Write for FREE book H-1 
on Soil Management and Insect Control 


DESTROY 
MOLES 


” THIS EASY WAY 





| 





Mologen is an efficient powder that rids 
your lawn of moles quickly. Non-poisonous 
to pets, soil, or grass. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: Y2-lb. can 50c; 11/2-Ib. can 
$1.25; 5-Ib. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 312 Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


YOU WILL WANT TO KEEP THIS BULB 
Catalog for Reference, for it tells... 
When to Plant... How Deep... When the 
Bulbs Bloom . . . Height They Attain . 
Describes Many New and Unusual Bulbs 
for Your 1940 Garden 


Send for Your FREE Catalog Today ! 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
PASADENA CALIF. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





N July 17 a lotus bloomed in the conservatory pool at 

Garfield Park in Chicago, Ill., from a seed at least 300 

years old. This event, which upsets many current theories, oc- 
curred under the watchful eye of 


Manchuria by a Professor Ohga of Japan in a peat bed formed 
where a lake once existed and where trees as old as 120 years 
now grow in the soil with which it was filled in. One of the 

seeds, treated with sulphuric acid 


scientists who invariably are sure L BI F for an hour at the suggestion of 
of their facts before making any otus ooms rom a Dr. Shull, germinated within a 
important statements. At the week and after 24 days had a 
time this note was written, two Seed 300 Years Old shoot about seven inches long. 


other buds were showing on the 
plant in the conservatory of Garfield Park and now are in full 
bloom for Chicago flower lovers to see. 

The plant producing these blooms is the pink lotus, Nelum- 
bium nelumbo. This is a plant not found in the United States, 
except as cultivated under glass. Yet it is closely related to the 
North American yellow lotus, which is found wild in various 
localities, both in the Mississippi valley and occasionally in the 
North Atlantic states. The large leaves of the pink Oriental 
lotus are like those of the North American species in that the 
flowers are produced on tall stems, well above the water surface. 
This lotus, however, is quite different from the so-called Egyp- 
tian lotus, the latter being a water lily (nymphea) with float- 
ing leaves. 

Seeds of the pink lotus blooming in Chicago were received 
by Professor C. J. Chamberlain of the University of Chicago, 
who obtained them from Professor Charles A. Shull and Pro- 
fessor Yamanouchi, by whom they were brought to the United 
States about 12 years ago. They were found in southern 


ansonapiee: 


After the seedlings had been 
well started at the Field Museum, they were transferred to the 
Garfield Park Conservatory for further care—the results now 
being seen after some three years, the length of time required 
for lotus plants to form the thick, underground rootstalk which 
precedes their flowering. 

The seeds obtained from Manchuria were small, dark brown 
acorns, with coats as hard as glass and as highly polished. It is 
because these outer coverings are sO impervious to weather 
changes that the embryos inside have been protected down 
through the centuries, remaining in a live state instead of be- 
coming fossilized, as might have been expected. 

It is well known that lotus seeds maintain their viability for 
a long time. It is not unusual for seeds of the American lotus 
to germinate after 30 of 40 years. 

The conservatory at Garfield Park where the lotus plants 
are growing is admirably adapted for this purpose and the 
lotus pool is surrounded by great numbers of beautiful, exotic 
plants, some also very rare. 





This bloom of Nelumbium nelumbo has been grown from a seed known to have been at least 300 
years old. It was photographed in the Garfield Park Conservatory in Chicago. 
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Passing of a Clematis Expert 


The horticultural world has suffered a heavy loss in the 
death of Colonel J. E. Spingarn of Amenia, N. Y. Colonel 
Spingarn was active in many lines of endeavor, but horticul- 
ture was his hobby. He was particularly interested in the 
different forms of the clematis and had one of the world’s 
largest collections. He wrote several monographs on the 
clematis which are highly valued. Colonel Spingarn received 
the Jackson Dawson medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in 1937. His exhibits at the International Flower Show 
in New York in recent years have been outstanding. 


National Shade Tree Conference 


The 15th National Shade Tree Conferences will be held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, August 22-24 inclusive. The 
long and comprehensive program which has been arranged will 
include an address of welcome by Mayor LaGuardia and lec- 
tures by many men interested in tree work in different parts of 
the country. The annual banquet will be held on the evening 
of Wednesday, August 23. Friday and Saturday, August 25 
and 26 wil be National Shade Tree Conference days at the 
World’s Fair. A special program has been planned for the wives 
and daughters of the delegates, including various sightseeing 
trips in and around the city. 


National Association of Gardeners 


The International Peace Garden, which was conceived by 
Henry J. Moore and launched at the 19th annual convention 
of the National Association of Gardeners in Toronto, August, 
1929, will be one of the principal topics of the 29th annual 
convention of the association which will be held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., August 15, 16 and 17. Mr. Moore will give an address 
and show colored slides of the garden, which is located in the 
Turtle Mountain Reserve, in the State of North Dakota and 
the Province of Manitoba, and pays tribute to the years of 
peace and good will between two great neighbor nations. 


Dr. Fairchild to Seek New Plants 


The Fairchild Tropical Garden at Coconut Grove, Florida, 
is to receive the benefits of a special plant hunting expedition 
through the generosity of one of its friends and long time 
supporters, Mrs. Anne Archbold of Washington. Mrs. Arch- 
bold has under construction in Hong Kong a special boat fol- 
lowing closely the lines of a Ningpo junk. It will be 92 feet 
over all, diesel-powered and equipped with a laboratory and 
facilities for the collecting of seeds and plant material. She has 
invited Dr. and Mrs. David Fairchild, both of whom have 
been on several plant collecting expeditions before, to accom- 
pany her on it to the Spice islands and to the Moluccas. These 
constitute an archipelago of large dimensions and represent a 
region as yet little explored for plants. They lie between 
Borneo and New Guinea. Owing to the fact that there are 
many new species of plants there that in all probability will 
succeed on the shores of South Florida, it is Dr. Fairchild’s 
idea that the sooner these are obtained, the better chances there 
are of discovering beautiful flowering vines, as well as new 
palms, shade trees and fruits, particularly kinds that will stand 
salt breezes and will grow upon sandy soils. 


New Peony Classifications Announced 


A very useful bulletin entitled ‘Color Classification’’ has 
recently been published by the American Peony Society. It was 
prepared by Mr. L. W. Lindgren of St. Paul, Minn. and lists, 
in all, 667 principal peony varieties by color. Where the same 
variety varies according to the conditions under which it is 
grown, as does Baroness Schroeder, varying from white to 
flesh-pink, it is listed under both headings and mention is made 
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that it may be exhibited under either classification, according 
to the tone of the particular flowers at hand. 

The complete list of groupings under which the peonies are 
classified according to color are: white, flesh, light pink, 
medium pink, dark pink, red and yellow. The Japanese varie- 
ties are listed separately as white, light pink, dark pink or red, 
and the same is true of the single varieties. 

The peony society also has a complete list of varieties which 
it has issued for rating. Those receiving the list will grade each 
variety as they feel it should, with 10 points standing for 
perfection and 0 for complete unsuitability. When all the 
reports are in, averages will be taken and the final rating given 
to each variety. At present, Le Cygne, a white, ranks first with 
9.9; Kelway’s Glorious, another white, and Therese, a light 
pink, are next with 9.8; while the flesh-colored Solange ranks 
third with 9.7. 


Coming Gladiolus Exhibitions 


The New England Gladiolus Society has prepared the fol- 
lowing list of gladiolus exhibitions to be held in August and 


September: 
Aug. 16-17 *NEW ENGLAND G. S. (20th) Mass. Hort. Soc. Hall Boston, Mass. 
(Co-op. Mass. Hort. Soc.) 
17-18-19 CANADIAN G. S. (18th) The Arena Stratford, Ont. 
Stratford G. S. (affiliate Can. G. S.) Host for Combined Show. 
18-19-20 Michigan G. S. Bay City, Mich. 


Northeastern Michigan G. S. (affil. M. G. S.) Host for Combined Show. 
19-20 *Illinois G. S. (12th) Illinois State Fair Springfield, III. 


19-20 *Pennsylvania G. S. (5th) Floral Hall, So. Park Pittsburgh, Pa. 
19-20 Snohomish Co. (Wash.) G. S. Wood Motor Co. Everett, Wash. 
19-20 * Wellsville Glad Dahlia Club(5th) Beacom Memorial Gym. Wellsville, Ohio 
21-26 Moncton (N. B.) G. S. City Show—Glads 2 days Moncton, N. B. 
21-27 Northwest G. Growers Assoc. In co-op. with Mult- Portland, Ore. 
nomah Co. Fair 
22-23 Province of Quebec G. §. Winter Club, Montreal, Que. 
Drummond St. 
22-23 *Winnipeg (Man.) G. S. T. Eaton Co. Annex Winnipeg, Man. 
22-23-24 Edmonton G. S. With Edmonton Hort. So. Edmonton, Alta. 
23-24 Barre (Vt.) Fl. Growers Assn. Fall Show Barre, Vt. 
23-24 Glens Falls (N. Y.) Garden Cl. Jr. High Auditorium Glens Falls, N. Y. 
24-25 Regina (Sask.) G. S. Saskatchewan Hotel Regina, Sask. 
25-26 Hamilton Dist. (Ont.) G. S. Royal Connaught Hotel Hamilton, Ont. 
25-26 *Calgary (Alta.) G. S. (Ist Hudson's Bay Store Calgary, Alta. 
Show Cal. Hort. Soc.) 
25-26 Saskatoon (Sask.) G. S. Bessborough Hotel Saskatoon, Sask. 
26-27 *Ohio Gladiolus Society With Ohio State Fair Columbus, Ohio 
26-27-28 Empire State G. S. (12th) State Fair Syracuse, N. Y. 
28-29 ~*~ (Alta.) G. S. (Late Empress Theatre Edmonton, Alta. 
Show 
* 29-30 Truro (N. S.) G. S. With Truro Hort. Cl. Truro, N. S. 
Aug. 29-30- Eastern New York G. S. (Affil. Dutchess Co. Fair Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


31-Sept. 1 with Metropolitan G. S.) 
Aug. 30-31 BRITISH GLADIOLUS SOC. Harrogate, Eng. 
Sept. 1 Thunder Bay G. S. Prince Arthur Hotel Port Arthur, Ont. 
~ Fa *Calgary (Alta.) G. S. Later Show Glads only Calgary, Alta. 





*Shows of New England Gladiolus Society and affiliates. 


National Council of State Garden Clubs 


Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis of Paris, Ky., as the new president 
of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., has 
announced her appointments of the national chairmen as 
follows: 


Advisory—Mrs. J. N. Darling, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Birds—Mrs. L. Houston Reusch, Seattle, Wash. 

Budget—Mrs. Brice P. Disque, chairman, New York City; Mrs. Frederick 
R. Kellogg, Morristown, N. J.; Mrs. Warren W. Shoemaker, Hubbard 
Woods, Ill.; Mrs. Robert W. Pomeroy, Bedford Hills, N. Y.; Mrs. Ronald 
B. Kelsey, Douglaston, Long Island, N. Y. 

Bulletin Editor—Mrs. John S. Anderegg, Colonia, N. J. 

Conservation—Mrs. Forest Huttenlocher, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Garden Centers—Mrs. L. L. Richardson, Hackensack, N. J. 

Historian Emeritus—Mrs. Edward H. Maynard, Nyack, N. Y. 

Historian—Mrs. Henry H. Buxton, Peabody, Mass. 

Horticulture—Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor, Dover, Mass. 

Junior Gardens—Mrs. Samuel Allen Guiberson, Jr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Legislation—Mrs. Theodore F. Roemele, Louisville, Ky. 

Liaison Officer—Mrs. John O. Boyd, Roanoke, Va. 

Member-at-large on the committee of eleven—Mrs. Frank Ballou Stearns, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Membership—Mrs. Guy C. Bowman, Columbus, Ohio. 

Program and Lectures—Mrs. Randall D. Warden, Newark, N. J. 

Publicity——-Mrs. Guy Chase Myers, Ashland, Ohio. 

Resolutions—Mrs. John S. Loomis, Dallas, Texas. 

Roadside Development—Mrs. Donald S. Sammis, Stratford, Conn. 

Visiting Gardens—Mrs. Porter Baldwin, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


The semi-annual meeting of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs will be held October 11, 12 and 13 at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., with the headquarters at the Pfister Hotel. The 
chairman will be Mrs. E. A. St. Clair, 2418 N. 65th Street, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 











Bulbs to Gladden the Autumn Garden 


You may call them Col’-shi-cums or Col’-ki-cums 
—there are authorities for both pronunciations 


Autumn crocuses. There are, of course, true Autumn- 

blooming crocuses—delicate and lovely little flowers 
which should be found in every garden. The colchicums con- 
stitute a different and a much nobler race, the best of them so 
beautiful that one wonders why the general gardening public 
should not take the slight trouble necessary to possess them. 
They are grown from bulbs as hardy as narcissi and of as easy 
culture. In the Fall they are at their best from early in September 
until the middle of October and often flower even later. Hence 
they come at a time when the garden is likely to be suffering 
some eclipse due to the cutting off of annuals by the first frost. 
The colchicums have such a clear and confident beauty that the 
gardener’s heart is consoled by them for the loss of his dahlias 
and zinnias. 

Some gardening friend will occasionally say, ‘‘Oh yes, I 
grow them.” But when you ask to see them you find that they 
are merely a few unhappy specimens of Colchicum autumnale, 
one of the least distinguished of the group, battling for life 
under some husky shrub and giving in season a meagre yield 
of small flowers. This is the species that makes the meadows 
purple in Autumn in southern Germany. But there are other 
species in southern Europe which far surpass this one in beauty. 
And it is about them and certain recent hybrids that I am 
now writing. 

Of the species I should especially recommend C. bornmiil- 
leri, C. speciosum, C. giganteum, C. cilicicum, C. agrippinum, 
and perhaps a few of the many forms of C. autumnale. I have 
no certainty that my species are correctly named. E. A. Bowles 
is the authority on the genus, and his ‘“‘Handbook of Crocus 
and Colchicum”’ may help you to identify any forms you may 
possess. 

C. bornmilleri as I have it is a magnificent species and one 
of the first to bloom, with large cup-shaped flowers of a most 
lovely shade of lavender pink. Lavender pink is in fact the 
staple color in the genus, and although the catalogues will tell 
you of ruby-red or soft violet varieties you may as well make 
up your mind to the fact that all of your colchicums except 
the white ones will turn out to be in shades of lilac or lavender 
pink, some deeper and some very light but all within much 
the same narrow range. 

C. speciosum then will not be very different in color from 


(7 Asean coe are often, although mistakenly, called 





—Photo by Silvia Saunders. 
Colchicum blooms are highly satisfactory as cut flowers. 





—Photo by Silvia Saunders. 
Ten flowering stalks from one bulb. The variety is Beaconsfield. 


C. bornmilleri but the flowers which come much later in the 
season are of a different form and certainly not identical in color. 
Perhaps the most finished of all the colchicums is the one called 
C. speciosum album, which produces large cup-shaped blooms 
of the purest ivory white. Unfortunately, it is not a good 
grower and if you wish to have it you may have to try several 
corners in your garden before you find one where this rather 
aristocratic bulb will be content to settle down. But even then 
you cannot expect any such rapid increase of your stock as you 
will have with the more robust species, most of which grow 
like weeds. 

C. giganteum is of the same general type, but C. cilicicum, 
although it stays within the conventional range of color, is 
very different in character. In this species the stamens project 
beyond the petals, giving it when in full bloom an air of 
gaiety that is very captivating; the flowers are very short- 
stemmed and therefore are not of much value for cutting. 
However, if you want to use these or other colchicums for 
flower decorations, you may take advantage of the fact that 
with most forms the flowers may be gently pulled straight out 
to give you, in addition to the six or eight inches of stem, that 
is above ground, an added four to six inches from below 
ground, since the flowers come from the lower end of the bulb. 
Some of them will not do this for you, but the majority will. 

The little species C. agrippinum is strongly tessellated in 
color, very short stemmed and of very little use for cutting; 
nevertheless, it is a pretty little plant in the garden. 

C. autumnale, at least in some of its forms, is worth grow- 
ing. The white autumnale album is pretty, and the double 
white is really beautiful. There is also a double pink form 
which is usually the latest to bloom of the entire race, and in 
my climate often gets caught by a hard freeze in November 
before the flowers have had time to expand. 

Especially to be recommended are the hybrids produced in 
recent years by the firm of Van Tubergen in Holland. These 
noble varieties are equal to the finest species and some of them 
quite new in character. The best are the following: A group 
of tessellated forms all closely alike but varying a little in time 
of bloom. I should say that if you possess Autumn Queen, 
Rubens, or Princess Astrid for early season and Premier or 
Beaconsfield for later blooming, you have done justice to this 
particular type. The flowers are all large and very distinctly 
tessellated in rather deep shades. They are extremely effective 
out-of-doors and also very good when cut. 

Later on comes a hybrid called Lilac Wonder, a most pro- 
lific bloomer producing flowers in a uniform shade of dark 
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lilac pink with little or no tessellation. At about the same 
season we have a variety called The Giant which has flowers 
of a much lighter shade of lilac pink, distinctly tessellated and 
very large. This is one of the gems of the entire group. 

One of the latest to bloom of all these hybrids is a double 
pink to which the name Water Lily has been given. It is much 
praised in the catalogues, but its rosettes of narrowish lilac 
pink petals do not, I think, surpass the stately beauty of flowers 
like C. bornmiilleri or The Giant. 

The cycle of growth of the colchicum is similar to that of the 
true Autumn-blooming crocus. They make their leaf growth 
in Spring and bring up at that time from under ground the 
seed pods of the flowers of the year before. This seed is ma- 
tured and scattered, the leaves die down, and in due time the 
flowers then appear through the bare ground. Thus in a given 
season the order of events is leaves—seeds—flowers. This has 
led to the plant being called in some of the earlier books “‘filius 
ante patrem,”’ the son before the father. 

The leaves of the colchicums are by no means such modest 
structures as are those of the crocus. Colchicum leaves are more 
like a smaller edition of the skunk cabbage; they are therefore 
not ornamental in the mixed border and hence it is better, I 
think, to have the colchicums in a corner by themselves. You 
may avoid them in Spring if their foliage offends you; but in 
Autumn they will make their own sequestered spot the most 
beautiful corner in your garden. 

If you wish to grow colchicums from seed it is easy to do so, 
but you should be warned that the seed often takes three years 
to germinate and it will be another three years before you will 
see blooms on your seedlings. The new hybrids that have been 
produced by the firm of Van Tubergen suggest that a further 
study of the possible hybrids between the many forms of the 
genus might yield still other sorts of no less merit. This is a 
field in which some young enthusiast with determination and 
a little skill might find great pleasure. 

—A. P. Saunders. 
Clinton, N. Y. 
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Fall Crocuses—Croci if You Prefer 


ROCUSES are among our best-known flowering bulbs. 
Yet, in spite of the attention centered upon the Spring 
crocus, the Fall-blooming kinds remain in comparative obscur- 
ity—for no good reason. They grow just as easily as the Spring 
crocuses. They thrive in ordinary soils but take particular 
delight in fairly rich sandy soils. They grow in both sun and 
shade and supply a last touch of color before the garden fades 
out for the year. Hence, they do fully as much to lengthen the 
blooming season outdoors as do the Spring crocuses at the 
opposite end. Fall crocuses should be planted in August or 
September. Blooming occurs in three or four weeks with many 
types. 

The Fall crocuses do not offer as wide a range of color as do 
the Spring-blooming varieties. Yet, with proper selection, an 
attractive showing can be made and a fairly long blooming 
season obtained. Perhaps, the best-known species is Crocus 
zonatus, which bears flowers of light rosy lilac with orange 
anthers and a central zone grading prettily from yellow to 
orange. 

Another of the better known species is C. sativus, the saffron 
crocus, long a source of saffron dye. Its flowers are purplish 
lilac, feathered with violet. When once established, it blooms 
very freely. Violet-blue is provided by C. speciosus, one of the 
best for naturalizing in the grass, massing in borders or for use 
in rock gardens. The variety C. aitchisoni has pointed petals of 
lavender with a darker shading and a silver sheen. It blooms 
extremely late. The variety C. albus is a very good white, while 
Artabir produces beautiful flowers of pale blue with dark vein- 
ings and Pollux very large flowers of silver gray. C. globosus 
blooms very late and is dark blue. C. tomasinianus is an early 
Winter-bloomer with pale lavender-blue flowers. C. salzmanni 
delights in moisture and bears lilac-colored flowers with a darker 
feathering and C. longiflorus charming flowers of soft lilac 
with a delicate scent. All these autumn crocuses give remarkably 
quick returns, and are excellent for rock gardens. 


Care of the Water Garden in Late Summer 


than gardens of any other kind. Nevertheless, garden 

makers are often confronted with annoying difficulties, 
chief of which is the accumulation of alge which gives the 
water a greenish tinge and lessens the pool’s reflecting value. 
Sometimes the water will clear itself after a time, but this desir- 
able culmination cannot be depended upon. The garden maker 
is therefore led to try various means of draining off the pool and 
refilling it, but seldom gets satisfactory results without using 
copper sulphate, which comes in crystals and may be dragged 


around the edges of the pool in a see insert blade 


|: IS true that water gardens require less attention, as a rule, 


cloth bag attached to a short pole. 
It is best first to crush the crystals. 
The amount of copper sulphate used ¢ 
is very small, however, and must | 
be checked rather carefully. The | 
proportions usually given are two , : 
pounds of this material to 1,000,- r ; 
000 gallons of water. It is safe to WT} 
say, of course, that one will not try 
to measure the water by dipping it 
out. There is a much simpler way, 
in any event. The number of gal- 
lons in any square or oblong pool 
can easily be obtained by multiply- 
ing the length by the breadth and 
then by the depth (the depth of the 
water, of course, not that of the 



































A razor blade and a pole make a handy tool 
for removing water-lily pads. 


pool itself). The total obtained in this way is then multiplied 
by seven and one-half—which is the number of gallons in 

a cubic foot—and you will have the number of gallons of 
water in the pool. This comes down to 1/100 gram to one 
gallon of water, which means about one ounce for every 
2800 gallons. This necessitates rather difficult figuring but 
effectively indicates that the amount required is very minute— 
not more than a pinch per gallon. 

Many times the reason for scum on a pool lies in the use of 
manure in the planting of the lilies. If the manure is not kept 
confined to the tubs or pots in 
which the lilies are grown, it will 
escape into the water and cause 
scum. The common plan is to 
cover the soil with pebbles to obtain 
protection from this trouble, but 
hungry or curious fish often poke 
through a thin covering of pebbles. 
It is best to use a layer of sand with 
a good layer of pebbles on top. 
However, too much covering of this 
kind is bad for the plants. It often- 
times happens that a pool will re- 
main clear the rest of the season if 
drained now, without resorting to 
chemicals. 

Aphids or plant lice sometimes 
gather in large numbers on the 
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foliage of water lilies. They can be dislodged readily by using 
a strong stream from a hose. Leaf-miners occasionally tunnel 
in the leaves and are difficult to combat. The best way to deal 
with them is to cut off each leaf which shows evidence that 
this pest is working. 

Water lily plants which grow rapidly may make so many 
leaves that they completely cover the pool, a condition far 
from desirable. Care must be taken in the use of insecticides 
in the pool. Nicotine sulphate is safe and may be used for those 
insects which cannot readily be watered off. The use of 
rotenone insecticides must be carefully avoided; this material 
is fatal to fish of all kinds, as it is indeed to all cold blooded 
creatures. 

Several years ago Harriet Pulver wrote a note for Horticulture 
about the method of removing surplus leaves and yellow leaves 
with a home-made gadget. Her instructions were so simple they 


are being reprinted here: 

Bore a small hole less than one-quarter inch in diameter and one inch from 
the end, through any small, light pole of the desired length. I like best of all 
a bamboo fishing-pole with the tip cut back far enough to allow for boring 
the hole. Split the end—a jig-saw or a strong knife blade will do the trick— 
to about three-quarters of an inch beyond the bored hole. Insert a used razor 
blade into the slot thus made and fasten it in place by passing a small, short 
stove bolt through both pole and blade, securing it with a threaded nut. It is 
a simple matter to thin out the unwanted leaves, many of which overlap and 
become yellowed and unsightly, by hooking the edge of the blade on the leaf- 
stem just under the water and giving a quick pull. The lopped-off leaves can 
be pulled ‘‘ashore’’ easily with either end of the pole. Faded blossoms, too, can 
be removed with this tool. ; ; 

If water lilies decrease in size and number at this season, it 


is likely that they need feeding. The simplest way to supply 
nourishment now is to drain off the water to the tops of the 
receptacles and then to thrust a piece of iron pipe, two or three 
feet long, into the soil a short distance. Powdered plant tablets 
or fine commercial fertilizers may be dropped through this 
pipe. Some gardeners use a thin, round stick as a plunger for 
forcing the material into the soil. This is a wise expedient 
because an open pipe is likely to be plugged by the earth, which 
can be obviated by inserting a cork very lightly into the lower 
end of the pipe, relying upon the plunger to force it out. 

It is advisable to add water at frequent intervals so that the 
pool may not become too warm. Although sometimes garden 
pools are allowed to promote the breeding of mosquitoes, this 
will not happen if goldfish are present. A reasonable number 
will freely feed on mosquito larve which may be present. Frogs 
are a help rather than otherwise, and snails are of great value in 
keeping the pool clean. Snakes should be destroyed if they are 
found close to the pool. They will kill goldfish quickly. This 
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is not meant as an order for snake destruction, however, be- 
cause, on the whole, they do much more good than harm. 
There is never reason for destroying them unless they threaten 
the fish, at least in sections where only harmless snakes are 
found. The water should not come to the top of the pool or 
cats may do a little fishing from the sides. 


The Water Hyacinth in Florida 


A of beauty is not always a joy forever. The water 
hyacinth carries a spike of bloom which is exquisite in 
its colors of lavender-blue flowers with markings of darker 
blue and gold, and the foliage is interesting because of the 
sturdy round leaves in rosette form, which very cleverly form 
pontoons at the water's edge, making the plant ensemble as an 
individual specimen truly a thing of beauty. That it is not a 
joy forever is because it is too plentiful. 

Some years ago a man living along the St. John’s River 
cherished a water hyacinth in an aquarium. When the aquarium 
became crowded, the man tossed the surplus plants into the 
river, much to the apparent delight of the castaways, for they 
took to the stream like the proverbial duck to water. They grew 
and grew. They floated with wind and tide. They crowded 
small boats and even became entangled in paddle wheels. 

Government committees held and continue to hold lengthy 
sessions considering the regulation of the hyacinth. Various 
inventions have been made to grind up the massed loveliness 
into pulp or fertilizer. Men have been employed to break the 

‘‘jams’’ just as they must break log jams, but the hyacinths go 
serenely on their way. 

Even when manual labor clears a creek, within a few hours 
a placid army of hyacinths may float in on pontoons to re- 
place those which were evacuated. 

No doubt some good use will be found for this luxuriant 
growth. In the meantime, those who desire plants for pools or 
bowls, plants which ask only for a little water and practically 
no care, and which will repay with loveliness, can do no better 
than choose the water hyacinth, which is botanically, Eich- 
hornia crassipes. 

In colder climates than Florida, the plants would not get 
out of hand. Florida can supply the world with the stock 
now floating. 


—Eva Noble. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The water hyacinth is a thing of beauty, but when it completely fills a pool or stream it is far from being a joy forever. 
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Uncommon Plants Recommended 


| geese ge TOMENTOSA is hardy in this region. I 
know of a specimen that was in full bloom in May, this 
year. Another one, unfortunately near a thoroughfare, was cut 
down several years ago. A group of three, long since gone, 
was cut to the ground every year for the sake of the huge leaves 
that appeared on the new growth. I suspect that the reason 
paulownia does not bloom here every year is the frost. 

As usual, at this time of year I am convinced that 4’sculus 
parviflora, the bush horse-chestnut, is the noblest deciduous 
shrub for this latitude. Yet, it is almost as seldom seen as the 
paulownia. In full bloom it is a majestic thing, a mound of 
superb foliage with tall candles of bloom. A layer from my 
old bush, put in poor, dry soil four years ago, bore over 60 
spires of blossom this year. 

Another seldom-seen shrub that pleases me greatly is the 
snow-wreath, Neviusia alabamensis, a shrub of excellent 
fountain-like habit and good, light green foliage. In May its 
cascades of fleecy bloom give it an air of quiet distinction that 
its relatives, the spirzas, never attain. 

This Spring I was pleasantly surprised by the shadblow, 
Amelanchier levis. My struggling specimen, beset by rabbits 
every Winter, showed me what it is capable of. Every twig 
was smothered in lacy white bloom. A well-grown specimen 
must be one of the very finest small flowering trees our gardens 
can have. Mine is the only one I have ever seen. 


f 
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crowned corms, the grower may reasonably expect to receive 
larger production of blooms than from a similar planting of 
high-crowned corms. Corms used in the experiment were 
planted in May in a fairly heavy clay loam and moderately 
fertile soil under a system of overhead irrigation. They were 
spaced five inches apart in the row and the rows were two feet 
apart. The high-crowned corms, being smaller, were planted 
four inches deep, while the low-crowned corms were planted 
five inches deep. 


Pruning of Climbing Roses 


HE question is often asked ‘“‘How and when should 
climbing roses be pruned?’’ All varieties which send up 
several new canes from the ground each year should be pruned 
after they have ceased flowering, the old canes being cut back 
to the ground. This allows all the strength to go into the new 
ones. Among those varieties which should be treated in this 


Manner are: 
Alberic Barbier 
Aviateur Bleriot 
Bloomfield Courage 


Hiawatha 
Lady Godiva 
Marie Gouchault 


Bonfire Milky Way 
Dorothy Perkins Mrs. M. H. Walsh 
Electra Paul Noel 
Evangeline Sodenia 

Excelsa White Dorothy 


Those of the hardy varieties, principally the large-flowered 
climbers, which do not send up several new shoots every year, 
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Representative samples of corms used in the experiments at Ames, lowa. The left one of each pair of 
corms ts low-crowned and the right one high-crowned. 


Another favorite I would not be without is Fothergilla 
major. Now that it has finally outgrown the rabbits that love 
it so dearly, it becomes more beautiful every Spring. Its leafless 
branches are well furnished with glistening white pompons. 
It is a slow grower, but it is well worth waiting for. 

The praises of Rosa hugonis are deservedly sung, but why 
is R. xanthina so seldom mentioned? It blooms shortly after 
R. hugonis, has better foliage, is as lusty a grower and its 
semi-double flowers are as yellow as a rose can be. And is that 
grand old rose, Prairie Queen, ever mentioned? Perhaps it does 
not suit the modern taste, but I should feel lost without it. 


West Hartford, Conn. —E. S. Foote. 


High and Low Gladiolus Corms 


LADIOLUS corms with low crowns produce more flower 
spikes, taller spikes, spikes with more flowers and a larger 
leaf area than corms with high crowns. Moreover, low-crowned 
corms sprout more quickly than those which are high crowned. 
These conclusions are summarized in a bulletin issued by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Ames, Iowa, and written 
by Professor L. C. Grove. They are based on experiments cover- 
ing two seasons and made with nine varieties distributed among 
the grandiflorus, primulinus and primulinus grandiflorus types. 
Of course, there were many exceptions to these findings, but in 
general the results were as stated. 
Because of the larger number of spikes produced by low- 


but throw their strength into lateral growth should be pruned 
only enough to keep them within bounds. The laterals may be 
cut back to two or three buds after blooming is over, if one so 
desires. The ever-blooming climbers are sometimes given the 
same treatment after the Spring burst of bloom is past, al- 
though there are many who contend that only the faded 
flowers should be cut off and, then, above the top leaf. 

Climbing hybrid teas should receive no more pruning than 
is necessary to remove the dead wood in the Spring or to keep 
the plants in order the rest of the year. 


Harvesting Gourds Properly 


Breen great renewal of interest in gourds recently has caused 
many to grow them who never did before. With Fall 
around the corner, the problem of how to handle them for 
Winter use arises. The more highly-colored types should be 
picked when they feel as hard as marble to the thumb. The 
lagenarias or hard-shelled gourds should be left on the vine 
until both the stem and fruit become light brown. 

Sharp shears should always be used for harvesting so that 
the stems will not be loosened by pulling. It is better, also, if 
three or four inches of the stem is left on the gourd—the stem 
will not detract from the artistic appearance in any way. All 
fruits should be washed after picking and dried thoroughly. 
Then, they may be covered with shellac, varnish or wax, 
according to one’s preferences. 
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ROM the very beginning of interest in gardening in Amer- 

ica, our people have been more interested in growing Euro- 
pean or other foreign plants than our own natives. At least, 
it seems so to me. The early nurseries offered lilacs and other 
plants from Europe and it was rather difficult to get nursery 
grown material of native species. This state of affairs was par- 
ticularly noticed by Frederick Law Olmsted, the elder, when 
in the early 90’s he was planting the Biltmore estate in North 
Carolina. Wishing to use native plant material in great quan- 
tities, he found it necessary to establish a nursery to grow these 
plants, because he could not buy them. 

Times have changed greatly since then, perhaps partly 
owing to this great landscape architect. Many nurseries now 
grow our native trees and shrubs so that they are available to- 
day in ample quantities. The growing in nurseries of wild 
flowers and ferns, however, is much more unusual. The general 
custom has been to collect these from the wild and offer them 
in catalogues. The late F. H. Horsford of Vermont was per- 
haps one of the pioneers in wild flower cultivation. I can 
remember going to that nursery about 25 years ago, and it is 
my impression that he collected his plants in the wild and then 
grew them in the nursery for some time before selling them. 
He may, however, also have done some growing from seed. 

Another pioneer in this field was the late Edward Gillett of 
Southwick, Mass. He offered to the public a large variety of 
native ferns and wild flowers as long as 20 or 30 years ago and 
his firm still grows them in quantity. More recently, Gov. 
George D. Aiken of Vermont has entered the wild flower field, 
giving it a special department in his general nursery. 


SHORT time ago I had the opportunity of visiting a 

newer wild flower nursery, Vick’s Wild Gardens at Glen 
Moore, Pa., some 30 or more miles west of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Vick has made a life study of our native wild flowers and 
about ten years ago gave up his position as Philadelphia 
manager of the Bartlett Tree Company in order to devote all 
of his time to the production of native plants. His place is 
quite different from the ordinary nursery as there are no culti- 
vated fields or long rows of plants. Instead it looks just like a 
bit of wild woodland except that there are stakes giving bed 
numbers. 

The “‘beds’’ average 15 or 20 feet on the side and hold one 
species only. There are, for instance, a bed of ferns and then 
a bed of hepaticas, and then a little further along a bed of 
columbine or meadow rue. 

All the labels give the common names of plants so that visi- 
tors who do not know botany will not be confused by 
scientific terms. Most of the plants are grown from seed on the 
premises, there being special seed beds of various kinds of leaf 
mold or sphagnum. Many wild flower seeds do not germinate 
until the second or third year, and in such cases the seed is 
planted in plots and then entirely forgotten. There is no weed- 
ing except when some larger plants like young seedling maples 
or oaks happen to come up in the beds. They are pulled up. 
Many thousands of young seedlings come up in the beds 
and are then transplanted to another position in the woods 
to be grown on for several years before they are sold. Other 
plants, of which the arbutus is an example, are propagated 
from cuttings in the greenhouse and taken from cutting beds 
into specially prepared beds in the woods, or else grown on 
in pots. 

Some native trees and shrubs like dogwoods, red buds, some 
of the viburnums, azaleas and rhododendrons, are grown in 
addition to the wild flowers, but the emphasis is on the smaller 


plants, and the total number growing in the different patches 
in the woodland must be enormous. 

It is good to know that one can now buy wild flowers that 
are nursery grown, just as much as privet, lilac or box bush, 
and which one can plant without feeling that the fields or 
woods in some other place had been robbed to get them. 

In addition to his woodland park, Mr. Vick operates a 
small greenhouse near Downingtown for the propagation of 
plants from seeds and cuttings, and also for forcing into bloom 
some of our wild plants in the Winter in order to exhibit them 
at flower shows. His woodland gardens have been one of the 
features of the Philadelphia flower show for some years and 
have made his name well known among gardeners in the 
Philadelphia district. 


AM ALWAYS looking for a better white phlox than any 

I have so far grown and just now I am intrigued with Mary 
Louise, which possesses pure, glistening, snowy-white blooms 
almost twice as large as other white phlox I have seen. I am 
told that it is one of the longest blooming of all varieties, 
starting in August and carrying well into September. The 
foliage of this phlox seems to be remarkably free from mildew 
and disease and has a heavy dark green texture. Mary Louise 
thrives in any rich, well-drained garden soil, and I should call 
it decidedly robust. 


NOTICED on a recent visit to Chicago that the oak trees 

in northern Illinois and northern Indiana have suffered 
very badly from attacks of the 17-year locust. Apparently this 
locust has a special fondness for oak trees, as nearly all other 
kinds show little damage. The ends of the oak leaves are as 
brown as though they had been scorched. This condition was 
found in some instances over large areas. It is not likely that 
the damage will kill the trees, but will lessen their vitality. 
Another name of this pest is periodical cicada. 

The previous experience I had with the 17-year locust was 
three years ago in Virginia, but in that state they were attack- 
ing apple trees in preference to other kinds. I heard such a 
noise while driving past one large orchard, that I stopped the 
car to ascertain what caused it, whereupon I saw millions of 
these insects flying around. The reason for the hum, with 
which the air was filled and which was loud enough to remind 
one of an airplane, became apparent. 


I ATTENDED a recent meeting of the Monadnock region 
of the New Hampshire Federation of Garden Clubs, held at 
New Ipswich and was much interested in some of the reports 
given, particularly one which had to do with the planting of 
lilacs. Such a planting has been undertaken as a project by 
the New Hampshire garden clubs, which is entirely fitting, 
inasmuch as the lilac is the New Hampshire state flower. It is 
also in line with the effort inaugurated by Mrs. Joseph S. 
Leach, recording secretary of the national council, to encourage 
the planting of lilacs throughout New England. 

The plan being developed in New Hampshire calls for a 
continuous lilac planting along the highway which crosses 
the state from East to West, between Rochester and Keene. 
If I am not mistaken, this is Route 111. It is not expected, of 
course, to have an unbroken hedge all this distance, but the 
scheme calls for the use of lilac plants close enough together 
so that one or more will be in sight of the motorists at all 
times. It seems that particularly good headway has been made 
in Milford and adjoining towns, and specimens set out last 
Spring are reported thriving in spite of an almost unprece- 
dented drought. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1938-39 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1939 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1939. 


Candid Comments on Comments 


AM interested in your flower arrangement notes in Horti- 

culture. As one of those ‘‘arrangers’’ and a teacher of the 
subject, it seems to me those of us who have the keenest 
appreciation of the beauty in form of even the most humble 
of our plant materials create the most interesting arrangements. 

The fact that a single spray of poke weed, Phytolacca ameri- 
cana, with its long raceme of dark purple berries, placed in a 
wisteria-tinted venetian glass bottle or smoke glass decanter 
will do as much for an occasional table in the direct light of 
a window as a ‘‘buxom bouquet,” similarly placed, should be 
considered something to rejoice over rather than something to 
deplore. 

Our study of the fundamental principles of oriental flower 
arrangement has certainly led us to give more heed to line 
composition than ever before and has made us more observant 
of the ever-varying forms in the natural growth of flower, leaf 
and twig. Our eyes are now open; need they be closed to all 
this beauty? 

Full and opulent mass arrangements have been, are now and 
always will be satisfactory compositions for the American 
home, viewed from the standpoint of color accent, if nothing 
else. And we are color-conscious. 

That sparse arrangements, with their strikingly decorative 
line appeal, were much in evidence at the eastern Spring flower 
shows was doubtless due in part to the fact that the trend of 
thought within the past few years has been toward making 
the most of what we have. That flowers first must be grown 
before they can be arranged is a fact sometimes overlooked 
until a schedule stipulating that the all material for a given 
composition must be grown and arranged by the exhibitor 
confronts one. 

To the ardent arranger having a small garden a class war- 
ranting an arrangement of say a Canada lily, three leaves of 
Hosta undulata varitegata and one spray of what might be 
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called a ‘‘nuisance plant,’’ the cinnamon vine, Dioscorea 
batatas, in a celandine green Chinese pillow is more than 
gratifying. 

That the pussy willow with its surprising flexibility has lent 
itself to many unnatural compositions that almost demanded 
sympathy for its well-being is a fact that time will doubtless 
rectify. 

Satisfactory pictures expressive of individual personality 
will be created for our homes and future flower shows that will 
bring out much beauty whether they take the form of “‘buxom 
bouquets’’ or sparse pussy willow arrangements. 

—Lettia Baker Kyler. 
Akron, O. 


Good Word for Line Arrangements 


|S sy EDITOR—I have been interested in the response, 
in your columns, to Mr. Wright’s appeal for ‘““buxom 
bouquets’ instead of the “‘tenuous arrangements of a few bare 
twigs’ which have been prevalent in flower shows of late. 
All comments have cheered for the return of the “buxom 
bouquet.’ Are there no champions of the line arrangement, 
and why, indeed, should there be a controversy between the 
two, as if either one or the other form of arrangement should 
be used exclusively? 

There is a time and a place for both, depending upon the 
mood and temper of the “‘arranger,’’ the setting, the container, 
and the special decorative qualities of the material in hand. 
Certain types of contemporary homes are suited very well to 
the use of line arrangements, Plain painted walls, rough plas- 
ter, or the smooth sophistication of an ultra-modern back- 
ground seem to be the most sympathetic choice. A line arrange- 
ment would be lost against a figured wallpaper, or amid the 
patterned elegance of an eighteenth century setting, where a 
‘“‘buxom bouquet’’ would be far more suitable and effective. 

Proof of this may be found in the attractive, massed arrange- 
ments used throughout the restoration buildings at Williams- 
burg, Va. Here are flower arrangements that would meet all 
Mr. Wright's requirements for buxomness. The emphasis is 
definitely on the flowers (often the containers are barely visi- 
ble), and although at first glance they may seem rather artless, 
as if masses of flowers, gorgeous in form and color, had been 
gathered at random and the vases filled with them, yet the 
knowing eye appreciates the skillful grouping, the unerring 
sense of color, form and texture, that makes these arrange- 
ments outstandingly beautiful and eminently suited to their 
exquisite background. 

As for Miss Goldsmith’s complaint about pussy willows, 
Horticulture, July 1, I have never happened to see an arrange- 
ment in which the “‘delicate sheaths in which the buds are 
enclosed’’ have been removed, which she so much deplores. I 
agree with her that I would not, as a general rule, approve of 
this, but there might be times when, for a special purpose, such 
as a certain desired effect of texture, or a simplification of tone, 
this might be justified, just as one might condone Mrs. Spry’s 
practice of occasionally removing all the leaves from white 
flowers when an intensified use of white is called for, for a 
special decorative purpose. 

But does Miss Goldsmith know her pussy willows when 
she says that “‘no self-respecting pussy willow ever grew in such 
shapes as those pictured as prize winners’? It seems to me that 
her acquaintance with pussy willows must be limited to those 
stiff bundles of pussy willow twigs sold by small boys along 
the roadside, or the equally stiff specimens in the florists’ win- 
dows. If she has ever picked her own pussy willows she will 
know that one can cut beautifully graceful, branching sprays 
which lend themselves admirably to line arrangements. If she 
does not care for line arrangements, then she had better leave 
pussy willows alone. They are not good for much else. 

—Mrs. Anson H. Smith. 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Says Shovel Is Best 


EAR EDITOR—The long-handled shovel is invalu- 
able. With its handle one can reach places not other- 
wise reachable. It is stout enough to dig in gravelly or stony 
soil and will remove a good-sized plant, keep the dirt on the 
roots and deposit it in its new setting without disturbance. 
One can scoop up soil and fertilizer and deposit it where 
wanted. The shank gives one a chance to push it deep into 
the earth with the foot and the handle forms a lever to pry 
up obstinate roots or stones. One can dig a ditch or mark a 
line for a seed trench with it. 
—Inez G. Moon. 
Central Square, N. Y. 
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Another Shovel Devotee 


EAR EDITOR—The long-handled, round-pointed 
shovel is my most valuable tool. For years I was 
skeptical of those who used it, and clung desperately to the 
spading fork. Finally, I purchased a shovel and to my sur- 
prise, I now do more spading with less effort and find my back 
not nearly so stiff and sore. Perhaps, there are men who never 
have trouble with their back. But for me, I am constantly 
looking for tools that are efficient with less of hard labor. 
Thus, I get far more pleasure out of gardening. 

I know of no tool the equal of the long-handled shovel 
when it comes to lifting plants. I get the entire root system at 
one time on the shovel, skid it over the ground on the shovel 
to its new location and in the plant goes, hardly knowing that 
it has ever been disturbed. 

In breaking new ground, the shovel cuts through grass and 
roots, making it easy to turn over the earth. With a fork, the 
prongs go into the earth. Then you must wiggle the fork until 
the sod and roots are loosened or broken, or else lift the forkful 
up by pure force. 

—Philip Martsolf. 
Beaver, Pa. 


Wants Straight Handles 


EAR EDITOR—I am not after that ten dollars that you 
offer, but when I first came to this country I saw men 
trying to dig with long-handled shovels and I noticed the job 
they made of it. I had never before seen a shovel used for dig- 
ging and think that if the people who make tools had to use 
them, they would soon improve them. 

I am used to swinging a pick, but I do not want an eye 
knocked out, so I take my picks to a blacksmith and get them 
straightened to about half the curve the manufactures give 
them. But, a shovel cannot be straightened, so I use a spade or a 
fork which is straighter, but not straight enough for me. The 
same thing applies to trowels. I do not like putting my arms 
out in front of me so that the blade will go down beside the 
roots and not make a slanting cut, which its shape tends to make 
it do. In digging with the shovel illustrated, you cannot do a 
good job, nor as quick. There are too many lost motions. I 
was taught to shove the spade down to the tread. With a 
crooked shovel there is too much unmoved soil at the bottom. 
Also, if there are roots to cut, a straight spade will not jar 
your hands. 

I think, dear editor, you cannot stoop as well as you did, nor 
can I. Slip your braces over your shoulders and put on a belt. 
Then you can stoop better. 

—Alex Ashby. 
Neepawa, Manitoba. 
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Likes a Modified Shovel 


EAR EDITOR—Not being a man gardener, perhaps 
I should not offer a suggestion on the fork-shovel 
question. But it seems an appropriate time to describe a 
modification of the long-handled shovel which I have not 
only found convenient myself but which every garden 
helper I have had wants to use instead of the ordinary long- 
handled tool. This consists of a common shovel cut down 
a little with a D-grip set on it, a simple change which any 
carpenter or handy-man can make. The length of the 
handle cannot be prescribed. It depends on the height and 
preference of the user. I am five feet three inches and my 
own shovel is four feet ten inches over all. But in spite of 
strict orders that this tool is for my own personal use only, 
I find every man working for me, regardless of height, 
taking that shovel in preference to the usual straight- 

handled type. 

—Amelia S. Calvert. 
Cheyney, Pa. 


Shovels in South Dakota 


| Page EDITOR—The long-handled shovel takes the prize 
in Dakota gardens, for the best tools are those that carry 
out the multiple tasks without requiring unnecessary time and 
labor. In early Spring, at the time garden rubbish has been piled 
to burn, the gardener is reminded that a compost heap or dig- 
ging the leaves under the ground would be more practicable. 

At spading time the planter usually finds that by using the 
shovel he can get down to a good depth. He can cut through 
any soil and he can pound to dust any clay or gumbo clumps. 
The worry of bending prongs, breaking handles and raising 
rocks disappears. 

At planting time the holes dug with it for the trees, shrubs 
and large perennial plants are roomy and deep with no loss 
arising from having the roots rounded skyward. It also cuts 
into the ground, severing stubborn side or tap roots, lifts large 
masses of roots to the surface and assures the horticulturist of 
soil protection for the whole plant. 

—Paul O. Kretschmar. 
Eureka, S. D. 


Prefers a Spading Fork 


i EDITOR—The editor is not wrong if his garden- 
ing has become a shoveling operation rather than one of 
deep cultivation. The long-handled shovel is an asset to a long 
back and one who has time for a half-shovelful instead of full 
measure. The oval blade and its angle to the shaft prevents 
proper digging such as can be done in light soil with a square 
D-handle shovel. 

Nevertheless for honest down to subsoil tillage, nothing 
compares with a spading fork except in an extremely dry, 
sandy soil. The prongs penetrate the most obstinate soils, break 
up enough subsoil to mix with any fertilizer and level off the 
surface as digging proceeds. The fork can be a manure loader 
and in soil of average texture can be trusted to load as fast 
and easy as a straight-handled shovel. 

Digging with a spade or shovel year after year creates a 
smooth hardpan at spade depth, while the work is hard and 
cloddy in clay soil and still harder in stony land. So, a long- 
handled shovel for limited benefits but a spading fork for 
maximum results. After 40 years I am still using the spading 
fork where work must be done well. 

—William J. Ing. 
East Millstone, N. J. 
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Poinsettia Insists on Growing 
iy EDITOR—I think I can go Mrs. Charles Pestell 

one better on the antics of a poinsettia. (Horticulture, 
June 15.) The week before Christmas I was given a poinsettia 
with one blossom. Two others followed. Three colored bracts 
of the last blossom are still on the plant. Very few leaves have 
fallen and there is plenty of new growth. Just when I am to 
give this plant a rest I do not know. It does not seem to want 
one. 

—Elizabeth Lowell. 

Auburn, Me. 


Beach Plums Merit Attention 


EAR EDITOR—I was very much interested in your re- 
marks about the beach plum in Horticulture for July 15. 
We are trying to get the most out of the beach plum on 
Martha's Vineyard and are, at least, creating interest. I have 
always maintained that the best practice is to help the native 
plantings by feeding, spraying and pruning as well as by 
selecting the larger-sized and better-colored fruit. We have 
some good varieties marked for propagation and hope to plant 
them on the experimental grounds. I feel as does the lady to 
whom you referred—that the future of the beach plum is as 
promising as that of the cranberry when its culture was started. 
—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 


Miss Cole Replies to Mr. Thurlow 


EAR EDITOR—I am sure that Mr. Thurlow’s indiffer- 
ence to the plainly stated facts has caused me as much 
amusement as my statement of the unique fact concerning my 
rose bush did him (Horticulture, July 1). Had this been the 
first inflorescence of this cane, even such rank amateurs as Mrs. 
Crager and myself would have recognized it as a sprout from 
the understock. In fact, that was my opinion until after thor- 
ough investigation. What actually did occur is that in 1938 
this cane produced a deep pink rose identical in every respect 
with those produced on the rest of the bush. In 1939 this 
same cane produced the blackberry-like bloom. Are we ama- 
teurs expected to believe that an understock sprout will produce 
blooms like the budded part one year and like itself the next? 
—Laura D. Cole. 
Grannis, Ark. 


Birds Driven Away by Sparrows 


EAR EDITOR—After reading Josephine Hall's letter in 
Horticulture for July 15, I thought some people might 
be interested in my experience with English sparrows. I had 
a pair of chickadees nesting in a little thatched-roof house. 
Then the English sparrows came along and they had a fight 
with the chickadees. Although the latter stood their ground 
valiantly, the sparrows finally drove them out. 
This year, the same thing happened to a pair of bluebirds. 
I took the house down and made up my mind never to put up 
another bird house with a hole in it large enough for a spar- 
row. My bird houses are now all wren houses with holes one- 
half inch wide, too small for sparrows. 
I had another experience like the above with tree swallows. 
I wish that something could be done to stop the driving out 
of our beautiful birds. 
—Florence P. Young. 
Reading, Mass. 


A Question Answered 
EAR EDITOR—In answer to Dr. McFarland’s article on 
“Color Harmony”’ in the July | issue of Horticulture, 
I should like to offer the following solution. If Dr. McFarland 
will invest in one of the excellent color charts, based on the 
Munsell theory, put out by the Garden Club of New Haven, 
he will find his color problems greatly clarified. 

The colors mentioned in his Spring garden: hyacinth blue, 
red and green are true triads. All elements of the color circle 
are present in balanced relationship to each other. Although, 
inadvertently, they were used correctly, the white narcissi 
formed a contemporary harmony used so often in our present- 
day color schemes. 

If Dr. McFarland wishes to go further into the subject, 
Sargent’s excellent book, ‘“The Enjoyment and Use of Color,” 
while not based on the Munsell theory, will prove an invalua- 
able test book for knotty problems of color in the garden. 

—DMarian B. Bradley. 
Highland Park, III. 


Heat Tablets for Slugs 


EAR EDITOR—The powdered heat tablets recom- 

mended by Dr. Blauvelt‘for slugs, Horticulture, July 15, 
are an unalloyed success. Commonly called meta, the substance 
comes in the form of tablets about the size of domino sugar, 
and are easily reduced to a powder as needed. It is imported 
from Switzerland by sporting goods stores for ski-fans to use 
in melting the wax used on skis and now forms the most 
important ingredient in a number of slug baits on the market 
in Seattle. 

These tablets, crushed to a powder, mixed thoroughly with 
a pound tin (coffee or otherwise) of bran and placed in little 
mounds the size of a quarter between plants that slugs love, 
will attract the pests from the most succulent of plants. The 
effects are almost immediate. The only drawback to mixing 
your own bait is the difficulty found in obtaining the meta, 
each shipment being soon sold out. 
—Lilian S. Tucker. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Moneywort for Eczema 


EAR EDITOR—In your July 1 number you have an 
article on ‘‘nuisance plants’’ the first of which is Lysi- 
machia nummularia or moneywort. This plant has found 2 
welcome place in my garden. Its bright yellow flowers make a 
pleasing groundcover and I have not been troubled with it 
going out of bounds. Most important of all, it is a valuable 
medicinal herb. 

My doctor, who is something of an herbalist said, ‘‘I see that 
you have lysimachia. That is good for eczema.’”’ I asked him 
how it was used and he said, “‘both internally and as a salve.”’ 
That evening a neighbor’s little boy brought a friend whose 
legs were covered with eczema. I told our neighbor what the 
doctor had said and asked if the boy would like to try an 
external application of the herb. I suggested that he take 
home some trailing stems, bruise them and bind them on his 
legs. This was done for a few nights. When his mother came 
to get him she noticed how much improved his legs were. She 
said that she had taken him to many doctors but nothing had 
given him any relief. 

—N. M. Smith. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
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The Propagation of Trilliums 


I HAVE noted a number of queries in your pages as to how 
the double trillium may be propagated. The process is 
simple and rather rapid if continued through two or three 
years. 

Any injury to a trillium crown results in the forming about 
the crown of a number of small bulbs. Where a number of 
bulbs are available to be propagated remove the soil to expose 
the crown but without disturbing the roots and cut off the top 
of bulb, preferably just at the ring showing the line of new 
growth. On a large bulb from a few to as many as 30 small 
bulbs will form before the next Spring and in many cases it 
may be possible to remove the new bulbs in late Fall and have 
a new crop by June if a shallow new cut is made just below 
the previous one. In any case remove the little bulbs not later 
than July of the next year and plant them in rich woodland 
soil. 

If the bulbs are out of the ground, decapitate and plant both 
parts. Where but a single bulb is available and it is desired to 
continue it in flower, a narrow wedge may be removed around 
the line of the new growth ring without injuring the growing 
crown and multiplication along this cut may be nearly as rapid 
as in the case of complete removal of the crown. 

Trilliums in commerce are collected or grown from seed and 
this method is not used commercially, but very often bulbs 
are cut when digging. I always replant injured bulbs and many 
times, when redigging several years later, I have found close 
clusters of from five to 30 flowering bulbs over the remains of 
an old injured bulb. 

It can be seen that by repeating the process on each bulb of 
the new generation when it is two years old a considerable 
stock may be built up in a few years. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


Growing Use of Daylilies 


re THE course of Daylily Week at the New York Botanical 

Garden Mr. Edward Steichen conducted an interesting 
program as chairman of the daylily committee of the American 
Amaryllis Society. Mr. Steichen made a strong plea for the 
extensive use of the tawny daylily, Hemerocallis fulva europa, 
for highway planting. Although this daylily is not a native of 
this country, it is now as much American as our earliest settlers 
who brought the plants with them from Europe. 

The strength and ruggedness of this daylily is well demon- 
strated by its luxuriant growth wherever it can obtain a foot- 
hold. Often the roots extend two feet underground before 
sprouting into a new plant. This gives it a tenacious hold on 
the soil, keeping it well in place and preventing soil erosion. 

The flowers are borne on slender but sturdy stems generally 
about three and one-half feet in height and carry quantities 
of orange and fulvous red blossoms over a period of about six 
weeks. Few other plants or shrubs are in bloom along our 
highways during July when these daylilies are at their best. 

There is a double flowering form of H. fulva known as 
Kwanso, but few people know that there is a Kwanso daylily 
with variegated foliage. The double flowers are the same on 
both plants but what a startling change in appearance the 
green and white striped leaves produce. These plants may be 
grown in masses but for the best effect a single plant should be 
used and the leaves allowed to grow evenly in all directions. 

The use of this daylily in place of ribbon or other orna- 
mental grasses will give one much satisfaction. It never has the 
unkempt appearance which the grass has after it has gone to 
seed and which if cut back makes a very uninteresting if not 
ugly space in the garden. 

So-let us join Mr. Steichen in saying ‘“‘Use More Daylilies.’’ 


—Ethel P. Dewey. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
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PLANT NOW 


For a Carpet of Autumn Bloom 


COLCHICUMS, with their great crocus-like flowers, are charming and 
interesting plants; hardy, persistent and easy of culture. Set out in August 
or September, they will bloom almost immediately to carpet the ground 
in September and October. Most effective when grown in masses, they 
will add flowering beauty to your garden when the herbaceous beds begin 


to lose their charm. 


5 to 16 Blooms in Succession from a Single Bulb, Each 
Bloom Lasting About Three Days! 
Though the blossoms seem fragile, these long tubed crocus-like flowers 
are of the lily family and last exceedingly well when cut for the house. 


Flowers Without Soil or Water 


A most interesting feat of Colchicums is their ability to flower from dry bulbs 
without soil or water. Just set bulbs on window sill or in a container and they 
will start flowering. An excellent gift. For late orders we hold stocks of bulbs 
in cool storage, but order now and we will hold until you wish delivered. 


SPECIOSUM. Bright rosy-carmine. 
Very floriferous as well as fragrant and 
one of the earliest to flower. 30c each, 
$3.00 Doz., $22.50 per 100. 


BORNMULLERI. An early variety with 
immense flowers of rich rose-lilac with 
large pure white center. 35c each, 
$3.50 Doz., $26.00 per 100. 


BYZANTINUM (Autumnale Major). 
Very beautiful soft rose-colored star- 
shaped flowers, perfect in form, pro- 
duced in great profusion. 30c each, 
$3.00 Doz., $22.50 per 100. 


GIGANTEUM. Immense expanded flow- 
ers of beautiful soft rose with large 
white throat, remarkably handsome, 
iving the scent of honey. 50c each, 
5.00 Doz., $36.00 per 100. 


AUTUMNALE. Is the commonest and 
best known of the Colchicums. Exceed- 
ingly free flowering, and while the soft 
rose-lilac blooms are not as large as 
other varieties, the bulbs send up flower 
after flower in seemingly endless succes- 
sion. One of the best for naturalizing. 
25c each, $2.50 Doz., $17.25 per 100. 


CONQUEST. One of the finest new 
hybrids. Award of Merit, Haarlem. 
Large flower on long tubes is dark violet, 
of good substance and free flowering. 
75c each, $7.50 Doz., $50.00 per 100. 


LILAC WONDER. A fine new hybrid, 
large flowered Colchicum of rich rosy- 
carmine. A very striking variety of 
great merit. The long white tube makes 
it excellent for cutting. First Class 
Certificate, Haarlem. 50c each, $5.00 
Doz., $36.00 per 100. 
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Catalog of Fall Bulbs on Request 
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STOP THE SUMMER SLUMP 


IN YOUR GARDEN 


by using I] 
LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


NOW your plants and lawns are struggling to live. Now their 
need for every food element is greatest. Unaided, no soil can 
entirely meet that need. With Kem, even the poorest soil yields 
superior plants. 

Use Kem now for all your bedding plants, from Ageratum to 
Zinnia. Use it to speed up your asters and dahlias. Use it to 
secure beautiful, vigorous lawns that will withstand sun or 
shade, drought or winter ravages. 

August 15-September 15 is the period to sow lawns if they are 
to be most hardy next Spring. Saturate the ground with Kem be- 
fore sowing, sprinkle lightly with it thereafter, then water as 
usual. You will get 100% germination. Kem is also a great help in 
reseeding old lawns; apply directly after sowing, then water 
freely. 


GROWS PLANTS IN SOIL OR SAND OR WATER 


Not a fertilizer but a complete, con- profuse, vegetables and fruits fuller 

centrated plant food. One gallon, flavored, better formed. 
seen thts makes up to 90 gal- New this year, Kem is already 
Results are immediate and amaz- being used by professionals and 
amateurs in more than 30 states. It 


ing. Plants take on new life, new é 
vigor. Flowers and foliage become is odorless, harmless, economical. 


GALLON $ with complete instructions for grow- 
postpaid ing plants in soil or without soil 
(West of Mississippi River, express coliect) 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and $1.00 to 





THE KEM PLANT FOOD CORP., 485 Madison Ave., New York | 
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Grow SASS PINK Hybrid Verbascums Hardy in the North 


E ARE led to believe that hybrids of Verbascum pheeni- 
—finest of all 


ceum are biennials but it is not true. We also get the 
impression that like other mulleins the leaves have the pale 
ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


gray green woolly appearance that few of us like in the garden. 
Each 50c; per Dozen $5.00 wa 


Neither, is this true. 
This plant is a hardy perennial in the North and requires 
This and other outstanding varieties offered in 
our Autumn Supplement—containing also Special 


no protection whatsoever. It self-sows in abundance and the 
little plants that appear are readily transplanted into any place 
Collections of Perennials, Iris, Peonies, own-root 
Hybrid Lilacs. 


one desires and bloom the same year. The rosette of leaves 
NEW HARDY LILIES 












hugs the surface but the flowering stalk grows two feet high 
and is full of bloom from top to bottom with flowers the 
size of a quarter. It prefers shade but will thrive in full sun, 
although the blooms do not open so widely in an exposed 
location. However, on a cloudy, misty day the flowers are all 
that can be desired. Even in a shady place they are more beau- 
tiful on a misty day. The colors are mostly pastel tones but 
now and then a plant appears with a purplish bloom, perhaps 
a reminder of the original plant. 

The older plants continue to grow in size and, if the spent 


For Fall planting — home grown, guaranteed sound and 
healthy — CENTIFOLIUM, CROW’S HYBRIDS, MAX- 
WILL, GRACE MARSHALL, QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 
BACKHOUSE HYBRIDS and others. 


eats wee stalks are cut off, they will bloom several times during the 
, “ini Summer. Set six or eight inches apart and allowed to have their 
FOR own way these hybrids of Verbascum pheeniceum will prove a 
45 YEARS worthwhile addition to the garden. 
a —Thorn Smith. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Send today 
proocng New Chrysanthemums That Bloom Early 
Autumn WELVE new varieties of chrysanthemums have been re- 
Supplement leased by the United States Department of Agriculture 


for distribution. They are the result of over 20 years breeding 
HORSF ORD’S by the department experts. In the beginning, two old varie- 
ties that had stood the test of years in western New York 
BOX H, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT gardens and all the earliest varieties obtainable here and in 
England were grown together at the Arlington Experiment 
Farm, Arlington, Va. Open pollinated seed was collected and 
each year suitable varieties were selected which bloomed pro- 
gressively earlier. Those now being distributed have already 
been tested from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky mountains 
and as far South as Oklahoma on the plains. 

The varieties now being offered for sale by nurserymen are: 
A Algonquin—early, very double yellow. 

ND HOW TO Amoskeag—early, semi-double light bronze. 
Barnegat—mid-season, very double yellow. 
G R O Geronimo—early, double light bronze. 

W T H E M Manantico—mid-season, single rose. 
Muskogee—medium-early, semi-double rose. 
Matawan—medium-early, single rose. 

& Otsego—medium-early, double rose. 
Pohatcong—late mid-season, very double blush. 


Passumpsic—late mid-season, very double blush. 
Seminole—early, double white. 


a complete ’ Suwanee—medium-early, single white. 


Those desiring complete descriptions of these varieties may 
obtain them by writing to the Office of Information, United 


* 
practical, States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
circular number 528. The department of agriculture has no 
° 
low-priced 











plants for distribution. 











h ry oo} Ixiolirions Attractive in the Garden 

an -DO0O LTHOUGH seldom seen in northern gardens, the bulbous 
: plant known as ixiolirion is hardy if given the proper 
D care. The bulbs should be planted in September or early Octo- 
. " , ” magna anpeeneiel em ber in sandy soil with plenty of leafmold and in a warm, 

s another service to gardeners the assachusett rt t H i 
sponsors this book, a by one of the cana incline comedies, as aay location. They should be placed about four inches deep 
that anyone can now collect, propagate and cultivate begonias successfully. and should receive extra protection for the Winter. In locali- 
144 pages, 50 illustrations, octavo, only $1.00 postaid ties of doubtful hardiness, they should be grown in cold- 

in U.S. frames. 

THE GARDENER’S LIB RARY The beautiful blue small, lily-like flowers appear on stems 
sna eens meena oe about 15 or 18 inches high about the time the tulips are dis- 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. appearing. Few bulbous flowers surpass them in beauty. So, 











they deserve a place in every garden. 
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Buffalo Grass in the Middle West 


O THE man who wishes to immortalize himself by 

“‘making two blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore’’—I suggest that he plant a blade of buffalo grass, Bulbilis 
dactyloides. This is the grass upon which the former great 
herds of buffalo fed, hence its nickname. It is just as nutritious 
dry as green, thus furnishing food in Winter as well as in 
Summer. It is the most persistent lawn grass in the Middle 
West. 

Buffalo grass withstands more severe drouth and greater 
extremes of temperature than any other lawn grass in this sec- 
tion and is not injured by close mowing. Watering and fer- 
tilizing are ordinarily detrimental to buffalo grass. Watering 
and fertilizing promote the growth of weeds, and buffalo grass 
is a grass native to treeless plains, hence will not tolerate shade. 
It may be watered if the weeds are faithfully eradicated. 

Our lawns are kept short until extremely hot weather sets 
in, then permitted to go uncut the remainder of the season, 
never becoming shaggy or unsightly. In Spring they are burned 
over as is Bermuda grass, after which fresh green growth starts. 
Buffalo grass grows right up to the flower borders, but never 
sends long underground runners into the midst of our choicest 
plants as did Bermuda grass at our old home. It has a much 
finer blade than has Bermuda grass, too. 

When we moved to this new location, we had almost no 
shade, and it looked as if Bermuda grass were our only hope 
for a lawn, until suddenly I thought of our native grass. 
What could be more appropriate for a country place! Our 
nurseryman simply dug up the sod from his cow pasture, cut 
it into bits about two inches square, and planted these tufs 
about two feet apart. The first season it was watered several 
times—and weeded—and by August a dense, even turf was 
formed, having spread by runners which root at the joints 
making new plants. Of course, if immediate effect is desired, 
and one has the money, it can be sodded compactly at once, as 
is frequently done with blue grass. Buffalo grass has one fault. 
Like Bermuda grass, it turns brown in Winter, and this is 
where the ambitious person mentioned above gets his oppor- 
tunity for fame and fortune. 


Wichita, Kan. 


Hybrid Amaryllis Easily Grown 


T= hybrid amaryllis is one flower which does not need 
chemicals to preserve its freshness when cut. In fact, it does 
not even need water. 

Last Spring the writer cut an amaryllis stalk with three 
large flowers on it and placed it, without water, in a warm 
room near a gas heater, where it remained for five days before 
the last bloom faded. One stalk which was cut and stood out- 
doors, also without water, lasted two weeks and finally formed 
seed. Another one in a three inch pot, with a bulb almost as 
large as the pot, produced three huge blooms. Amaryllis may 
even be grown in water. 

The bulbs may be divided and replanted at any time of the 
year but the best time is while they are dormant. They do 
not need to be rested, however, and should never be allowed 
to dry out. The bulbs should be planted shallowly and grow 
best when they are about one-half out of the ground but they 
will grow and bloom with the bulbs entirely covered with soil, 
provided they are not buried too deeply. 

Amaryllis are not often affected by diseases. However, snails 
have a keen appetite for the flowers and eat holes in the buds 
before the grower is aware. 


Sierra Madre, Cal. 


—Laura G. Snyder. 


—J. G. Hootman. 


“Each one has the power, at least, 
To make some spot the brighter with a flower.” 
—wWalter Stager. 
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MADONNA LILIES 


August and September are excellent months in which to 
plant these Lilies. Do not cover bulbs more than 2-214 
inches, they root much better if some coarse sand or fine 
coal ashes are laid below and above the bulbs. Plantings 
can be made as late as the end of October and bulbs will 
flower well. Be sure drainage is good for these and all 
other Liliums. 


Excellent home grown bulbs were ready here in late July 
and we will have importations this month of the finest 
quality of Dutch, North of France, English and the New 
Salonika variety, at prices to suit all purses, running from 


$3.00-$7.50 per doz., the higher price for mammoth bulbs. 


— DO 


Our new Catalogue of Bulbs contains 125 varieties of 
Liliums and in addition to the better known varieties we 
can offer the less common ones like Centifolium, Crow’s 
Hybrids, Creelmanni, Backhouse Hybrids, Scottie, Max- 
will, Martagon Dalmaticum, Wardi, Skinner’s Orange 
Monadelphum Szovitzianum, Crobellatum, Dauricum 
pardinum and others. Of Testaceum we have a grand 


stock of splendid bulbs. 


In October we will have a splendid lot of Auratum platy- 
phyllum, grown from seed, 8-10 inch bulbs with plenty of 
live active roots; these are much to be preferred to the 
bulbs imported from Japan, many of which latter come 
badly diseased. These are $6.00 per doz. and early appli- 
cation for them is desirable. 


NARCISS! 


We have splendid bulbs of numerous varieties of Narcissi 
ready now of our own culture; these are large, well-cured 
bulbs and can be delivered at once if desired. 





In addition to the general line of popular sorts we have 
such fine varieties as Coverack Gem, Beersheba, Dick 
Wellband, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, Mitylene, Feu de Joie, 
Fortune, Beat All, Golden Harvest, Dactyl and others. 
Included are 30 varieties of the varieties suitable for 
Rock Gardens. 

We offer choice mixtures of Narcissi as follows; all of these 
are ready now. 


Per Per 

Doz. 100 1,000 

SUPERFINE MIXTURE, all types .70 $5.00 $45.00 
CHOICE MIXTURE, all types 50 4.00 35.00 
CHOICE MIXTURE, short trumpets .50 4.00 35.00 


CHOICE MIXTURE, 
fine second sized bulbs 40 3.00 25.00 


——_— em ——- 


Send for our Bulb Catalogue free on request, which 
contains numerous rare and unusual bulbs. 


————___— 6 aa —————_ - 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET AT FEDERAL 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 
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FOR 


SUMMER PLANTING 


Fine Pot Grown Plants that 
can be moved safely now 


BEARBERRY 


(Arctostaphylos uvaursi) 
The ironclad groundcover for 
all locations. 

Strong Pot Grown Plants 
3-6 in. $3 per 10 $25 per 100 
6-9 in. $4.50 per 10 
$37.50 per 100 


Ask for your copy of our 1939 catalog 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY - HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
Tel. Topsfield 71 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








FALL BLOOMING 


CROCUSES 


Plant bulbs now; startle your 
friends with bloom in Septem- 
ber and October. A novelty, 
too, when flowered in a 
saucer indoors without soil. 
Speciosus 

Blue, orange anthers. 
Zonatus 

Rosy lilac, orange zone. 

Doz. 45c, 100 $3.50 postpaid 
50 sold at 100 rate 
Bulb Folder in Colors Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 








12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 





GRAVELY 








HORTICULTURE 


When Moving Growing Plants 


OU recently published an article about moving plants in 

the growing season and from sandy soil which would not 
adhere to the root system. I have found the surest method to 
pursue under such conditions is to procure a quantity of yel- 
low, sticky clay and dissolve it in water, to which has been 
added some diluted manure water, until it has the consistency 
of thick cream. This mixture should be placed in a tub or 
other receptacle large enough to accommodate the roots of the 
plants to be moved. A bucket will do for small plants or 
annuals. 

As the plants are dug, immerse the roots immediately in this 
mixture, being careful to see that the root system is thoroughly 
covered and that the mixture adheres. This seals the roots 
against the air and if kept covered with damp burlap they can 
be moved easily and with little loss. Of course, they should be 
planted as soon as possible and then thoroughly wet down. 

I have used this system also in planting annuals into very 
sandy soil and find they are set back but little, the weak manure 
water in the mix giving the plants nourishment until the roots 
can take hold. 

—P. E. Stowell. 
Portland, Ore. 


About Armerias or Sea Pinks 


HAD never cared much for armerias, called sea pinks or 

thrifts, when I raised them, but_later I saw the blossoms 
used in connection with the gypsophila Snowflake and the 
lovely heads of Statice dumosa, together with Chinese lantern 
plants in a Winter bouquet, and I knew then that I would 
have to get acquainted with them all over again. 

The round heads of feathery bloom remind one of a ball 
filled with the dainty ends of pink silk floss. They will keep 
this lovely rose color for years and make one of the finest ever- 
lastings I have ever seen. Richness of soil, I fancy, has much 
to do with the length of stem. Winter bouquets in corners and 
on the top of bookcases make for sociability in the long 
Winter days. They are charming adjuncts. Armeria cephalotes 
was the variety that carried the long stems I saw. 

—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Tex. 


Cardinals Eat Tiger Lily Bulbils 


OCAL cardinals show a decided fondness for the bulbils of 
the tiger lily, which they pick out of the leaf axils as the 
bulbils are approaching maturity. Gardeners who wish to in- 
crease their stock of tiger lilies by planting the bulbils often 
find it necessary to collect the bulbils before they fall to the 
ground. In localities where the bulbils are safe from birds and 
animals, gardeners usually prefer to let the bulbils stay on the 
ground around the plant until a convenient time for planting 
them—which may be any time until well into the following 


Spring—comes along. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 


Native Plants Attract Humming Birds 


EAR EDITOR—I feel that I have devised a system for 
the continual attraction of humming birds in the garden. 
Also, I get continuous color and bloom by using the following 
three plants: Aquilegia canadense, Lonicera sempervirens and 
Lobelia cardinalis. Although these are native plants they are 
not out of place in formal, informal or native gardens. For 


me, they do well in a ledge garden. 
—Guy W. Mellgren, Jr. 


Hingham, Mass. 
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: Largest, most beautiful, 

_) a exquisitely waved and 

” crinkled. Choicest col- 

ors, mixed. Many are 
gaily blotched. Special, postpaid: 
f 365c Pkt. for 10c; 1/16 oz. for $1 

Forget-Me-Nots (Myosotis) Blue, pink, 

and white, mixed. i ft. tall. For ds; 
borders, ete Pkt. 10c; 1/4 oz. 30c. 
English Daisies(Bellis) Rose, pink, red, 
white, mixed. Large, early, double flow- 
ers, 6 in. plants. Pkt. 16¢; 1/8 oz. 60c. 
- Special, ali 3 above Pkts. 26c pos = 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book free- -Tulips, Daodi is, ete. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 133 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


FREE TO ALL PEONY LOVERS 


The story of two of the world’s most beau- 
tiful peonies, which we imported in 1916, 
over twenty years ago. These peonies came 
from August Dessert, Chenonceaux, France 
and have grown more famous and increased 
in popularity and in price more than any 
other peonies in the world. Our catalogue 
will be included with the story. 
Peony Grower for over 35 years 

Lee R. Bonnewitz, Box 1001, Van Wert, Ohio 


COLCHICUMS 


Best varieties: Bornmiilleri, spe- 
ciosum, Lilac Wonder, The Giant, 
etc., $4.00 a dozen. Delivery until 
end of August. 


A. P. SAUNDERS, Clinton, N. Y. 






° 














LILIES FOR FALL PLANTING 


Our Illustrated Catalogue offers a selec- 
tion of over 100 varieties with complete 
cultural information and descriptions. 


Write for Your Oopy Today 


EDGAR = a a Specialist 
SWEGO, 


TURFING DAISY 


It will make a close fern-like turf where 
grass will not grow. Pretty white daisies 
in June that a lawn-mower will clip. 
Plants, rooted divisions. 20 for $1.00, 
100 for $4.00. Order now for September 
delivery. 


REX. D. PEARCE Moorestown, 


Dept. B New Jersey 


7 CAPE COWSLIP 


Lachenalia Pendula Superba 
Pendulous, firecracker-like flowers of brilliant 
coral red, tipped green and purple. Excellent 
for indoor growing. Easily in bloom for Xmas. 
6 to 8 Weeks of Gorgeous Bloom 

3 for 60c; 12 for $2.00; 25 for $3.75, postpaid 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
292 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 


avi STASSEN ed 15 6°25¢ 
Q) = FALA FLOWERING CROCUS 
“) N. tha 
I'S ZONATUS, Soft Lilac 25¢)Vot more than 
PS 15 SPECIOSUS, Deep i at $1 ppd. 


ge to a customer 
These Fall Flowering Crocus bulbs are 
guaranteed to Bloom this Oct.-Nov. any- 

oe, a perfectly hardy. Planting instructions 

nelude 

Send for profusely illustrated CATALOG of 

Holland Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, etc., also 

numerous specially priced Collections. 

Stassen F lorai Gardens, Box 22, Roslyn Heights,N.Y. 


PRIMULA SIEBOLDI 


Drought resistant and hardiest of 
all; large flowers in white and 
shades of pink and lavender, mixed, 
12-inch stems, May and June. 


50c each; 6 for $2.00, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 







































No Cumbersome Gloves 


aes > ur garden work when 
TEX the hand mask 
is used rm the hands. “The film of protec- 
tion.”” Hands and finger nails clean easily 
when DERMATEX is used. 
Trial size 25 cents. Full size $1.0. 
FOX, FULTZ & CO., Drevmsyvens 
Established 188 


36 WASHINGTON STREET iounen, MASS. 
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Water Wisely With 















' rrigate without fear of breaking 
> down tender plants or washing 
» away rich top soil. Waterwand con- 
nects directly to your garden hose 
—scientifically designed oe 4 
head releases water in a steady, 
tle flow at the base of plants. 
g handle enables you to water 
back of large flower bed without 
stepping into wet soil or trampling 
on plants. Water is left motion- 
less on the ground to soak deep 
around roots. 
~~ Simple, efficient, inexpen- 
. Sive. Every home gardener 
.\ needs a Waterwand—if 
Price \\ your dealer can’t supply 
$225 ‘you write 


oi 


Write* for free 
illustrated folder 





Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 36.D Palo Alto, Calif. 





An Invitation 
to ROCK Gardeners 


You are cordially invited to visit 
and inspect our field of Rock 
Garden Plants any time during 
‘the Summer. Our collection is 
nationally recognized as one of 
the finest in America. Approxi- 
mately 1500 varieties, grown in 
the open field and not in pots. 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE, VERMONT 
No connection with the Mitchell Gardens 








EVERGREENS 
May Be Planted Now 


so that they will be established before 
Winter. 


We will be glad to go over your 
problems with you either at the nur- 
sery Or on your grounds. 


Send for catalog or phone 
Newburyport 1950 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY 


4 IRIS twice 4 year *2.00 


Bearded Iris that give double dividends of beauty 
both in Spring and Fall. Something new in Iris. 
Autumn Haze, 30 in. Huge flowers. Fragrant 
lavender-violet and hyssop-violet bi-color $1.00 
Black Magic, 28 in. Deep, rich, striking 
blue-violet -75 
Golden Harvest, 18 in. Large deep yellow .35 
Ultra, 18 in. Brilliant ultramarine-blue 
All four in large flowering-size plants for only $2; 
Labeled, shipped prepaid: Cultural directions in- 
cluded. 
ROBERT WAYMAN. DEPT. B. BAYSIDE. L.1.. N.Y. 


BRIGHTE 


Calypso 


MASS. 














Your Summer Garden 
with DAY LILIES 
Kwanso fi. pl. 
Cressida Margaret Perry 

Gold Standard Mikado 
Hyperion Ophir 
8 fine Hemerocallis—$7.00 value for $3.50 
Write for Catalogue 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
West Hartford Conn. 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAG LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 





HORTICULTURE 


Inexpensive Garden Stakes 


ALF-INCH white pine doweling which can be obtained 
at any woodworking mill at a cent a foot is ideal for in- 
expensive garden stakes. It comes in ten to fourteen foot 
lengths and it is easily cut as desired and sharpened at one end. 
When treated with a green creosote shingle stain, such stakes 
will last for years. Used singly, they are splendid for indi- 
vidual delphiniums, hollyhocks and lilies. In groups of three 
or four they are excellent for plants that make large clumps 
and may also be used as supports for wire hoops as Thomas 
Finley Martin suggests for bamboo canes, Horticulture, 
June 15. 

Excellent supports for low subjects can be made with no 
cost whatever and with little trouble by trimming back the 
small branches at the ends of strong, woody canes. Like most 
other shrubs, Spir@a van houttei is benefited by having some 
of the older shoots cut to the ground each year. These twiggy 
shoots are ideally suited for the purpose of supporting plants. 
Inserted near the crown, they maintain an entirely natural 
effect, no tying being necessary. 
Torrington, Conn. 


The Charming Gentiana Makinoi 


ENTIANA MAKINOI is a beautiful plant for August 
and September flowering and one worthy of note. It hails 
from Japan and is found in Honshu. The plant is upright, 
with many stout stems to 14 inches high. The leaves are evenly 
spaced, lanceolate and have a fleshy appearance. 

The flowers are from four to six in number and clear pale 
blue, one and a half inches in length, and are carried in ter- 
minal clusters. All open together with one lone bud at the 
first node below the flower cluster. The coloring inside of the 
flower for a depth of at least half is a blue still paler than 
that on the outside and is minutely dotted with dark blue 
markings. The buds are dark blue and pointed. 

I believe it will prove to be a hardy plant and certainly 
one worth while to those in search of newer perennials for 
the wild garden or moist parts of the rock garden. 

New York, N. Y. —Archie Thornton. 


The Pink Fritillary in the East 


INCE pink is rare in the genus fritillaria, it is natural that 
gardeners keep calling for it. Fortunately, though, western 
America offers us one in Fritillaria plurifora which, unlike 
many of the species, is very easily grown and is fairly perma- 
nent in the East. Given a light soil in full sun, it will delight 
its owner nearly every Spring—many fritillarias are erratic 
bloomers—with a generous display of large open bells of a 
clear bright pink with a green line at the center of each petal. 
Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


—Harriet Pulver. 











NEW 
DAYLILIES 


Dr. A. B. Stout Hybrids 


For All-Summer Bloom 















Daylilies supply profuse and color- 
ful bloom from May to September. 
Get to know the new Daylilies, in- 
cluding new colors, new sizes and new 
season. Ask for a FREE copy of our 
catalog which includes the “best of 
more than 200 varieties with which 
we are familiar.” 
PATRICIA. Pronounced best of all 
Yellow Daylilies by Dr. Stout. $2 post- 
paid if you mention this adv. 
FARR NURSERY CO. 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 


STARS 
IN THE 
SUMMER 
GARDEN 
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i >) 
WHY DON'T MY 

PLANTS WIN 

PRIZES 7? 











y, 








THEY'RE NOT FED 
RIGHT, MRS. ROBINS 
YOU DON'T TEST 











YOUR SOIL..... 


Experts say that four gardening failures 
out of five are due to some soil deficiency 
that could be easily corrected by soil 
testing. Hit-or-miss liming and fertiliz- 
ing doesn’t work, because the needs of 
your plants and grasses depend on what's 
in the soil to start with. For the balanced 
diet that means perfect lawns—prize- 
winning flowers—first test your soil, 
then add lime and fertil- 
izer in accordance with 
actual requirements. 


' THIS KIT 
WAS MADE 




















Sudbury 
Soil Test 
Kit, New 
Club Model. Easy to use. Designed and 
priced for amateur gardeners. In ten 
minutes’ time, gives essential soil infor- 
mation for a successful lawn and garden. 
Makes 50 individual tests for acidity 
and all important plant food elements. 
Shows how to lime and fertilize for best 
results. Cased in handsome imitation 
leather. Complete instructions. Helpful 
chart. $4.75 postpaid. Money back 
guarantee. 


SEND NO MONEY 
USE THIS HANDY 
COUPON 


ePMeaeanee -——-— -— «= 


¢ 

q SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY : 
q P.O. Box 643 South Sudbury, Mass. ’ 
t Please send me one Club Model,Sudbury % 
Q Soil Test Kit. I understand that I may 6 
g return it for full credit ifI am notentirely 6 
i satisfied. t 
Dw sS5iten shadhaedisateneud aerate ' 
t ‘ 
Q AGGIES . 2c crcscccccevccccccccesccsens ; 
SER ae Lea ' 
! 


0) Ship C.O.D. I will pay postman $4.75 ' 
plus mailing costs. : 
’ 


(J $4.78 enclosed. Ship prepaid. 
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WM Colors Mixed 


Choice Bulbs, Special Ofter-- 
Blue, purple, white, yel- 
low, also striped. toe 
Ppt tpg oe 
you want at this 26 
vate! Guaranteed to Tom Darwin 
bloom. Order early! colors ee 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb 2 Giant Wome 
Book free -- highest Daffodiis man 
quality, low prices, colors, mixed $+ 
to plant freely this 20 Red-Cupped 
fall. Write today. Daffodils, 
; Sssorted . . . 
16 Large ina. ?* 
1 cinths, mixed$1 
5 Regal Lilies$} 


Any Six $1 Lots $51 








PROTECT 
~- ™yOUR ROSES 


.. From Insects and Disease 

“*&) TRI-OGEN is an amazing 

~». spray that gives complete 

—~ plant protection. Positively 

controls blackspot and mil- 

dew; kills insect pests. Stim- 

ulates luxuriant growth. For 

sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bidletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


The All-Purpose Spray 


HORTICULTURE 








THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 























Rose Mig. Co., 208 Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa. 








- § WORLD'S FINEST GUIDE 
TO QUALITY BULBS 
Our 1939 Fall Bulb Book and 
Planting Guide will help make your 
garden more beautiful next spring. 
32 pages, over 80 illustrations in 
full color. Valuable information 
about quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. 
For your free copy, write: 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 





THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 
Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Write for Circular 
CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 

DEPT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


FOR SALE 


Entire stock of greenhouse plants and 
tubbed trees, including bay, orange, 
oleander, fig, pomegranate, hydrangea, 
laurel, ivy, agapanthus, palms, etc., 
belonging to the Plant Estate. 

Box 223, Groton, Conn. 











PANSIES 


Piper’s Giant Tree-Flowering Mixed 
Fine colors, 3¥ ft., tall, long stems 
For greenhouse. Trial packet $1.50 


PIPER’S 
LIVINGSTON NEW JERSEY 











POSITIONS WANTED 





AVAILABLE FOR permanent position as 
manager or assistant greenhouse and gar- 
dens, private estate. Professional. Experi- 
ence. Excellent references. E. P., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER: Ameri- 
can, experience in all branches of horticul- 
ture. Fourteen years in present position. 
References. Married, year old child. 
William Childs, Towaco, New Jersey. 





LANDSCAPE GRADUATE, '39, Massachu- 
setts State College, wants opportunity for 
experience with perennials, nursery stock; 
commercial or private. E. B. Willard, 17 
Cheriton Rd., Wollaston, Mass. 





Chemical Gardening for Amateurs 


“Chemical Gardening for the Amateur,’’ by Charles H. Connors and 
Victor A. Tiedjens. Published by Wm. H. Wise 8 Co., New York, N. Y. 
Price $1.95. 

Few recent developments in horticulture have excited the 
imagination of garden makers to so great an extent as the 
growing of plants by chemicals in water, sand or gravel. It is 
natural that many overdrawn statements should have been 
made in the beginning and not strange that many misconcep- 
tions as to what can be done by these methods still exist. Dr. 
Connors and Dr. Tiedjens, both well-known professors at 
Rutger’s University in New Jersey, have produced the first 
book on the general subject written primarily for the amateur. 

Although scientists, both men are practical enough to take 
a common sense view of the subject. That they do not expect 
chemical cultivation to supplant current methods is obvious by 


their preface. For they say— 

We are dedicating this book to the hobbyist. . . . It is possible to grow 
plants with these methods. If the bold adventurer into the intriguing field of 
experimenation with plants receives some compensation in pleasant hours 
well spent, this is sufficient justification unto itself, because anything that 
will give enjoyment wili relieve the mind and will result in a longer and 
richer life. 

The book makes very interesting reading. It answers many 


of the questions which amateurs have been asking ever since 
chemical culture got into print. Undoubtedly it will lead some 
persons to actual experiments in the use of chemicals without 
soil and it will help a man (or maybe a woman) here and 
there to develop a fascinating hobby. It may also play a part 
in bringing about greater use of small greenhouses by amateurs, 
because there is reason to believe that the growing of plants in 
gravel with chemicals will eventually become a practice avail- 
able to the owner of small greenhouses. This is the most 
promising feature of the whole subject, at least in the eastern 
states. 


Second Book on Chemical Gardening 


“Growing Plants Without Soil,’’ by D. R. Matlin. Published by the 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 

The book by two Rutgers professors had no sooner been 
reviewed than another book on the same subject of chemical 
gardening came to the editor’s desk. This book is less preten- 
tious and less comprehensive than ‘Chemical Gardening,” 
a fact which may be offset in other ways. The book covers 
many subjects briefly, without much explanation and with a 
separate heading for each activity. It even goes so far as to 
include a discussion of root-growing substances or hormones. 
Also, there are general directions for the construction of green- 
houses, budding, grafting, and the like, with various calendars 
and tables. Most of the material is obviously written for Cali- 
fornia conditions. 


. Specialized German-English Dictionary 


“German-English Science Dictionary,’’ by Louis De Vries. Published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York and London. Price $3.00. 

Scientists, authors, and investigators in various fields of 
horticulture frequently find themselves confronted with Ger- 
man references which give them trouble. This book by a well- 
known professor at Iowa State College will be found helpful, 
because it contains a translation of the words with which they 
are most likely to deal. There are circumstances under which 
it will be found much more valuable than the ordinary 
German-English dictionary. 
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KEEP THE DOGS AWAY FROM 
Your Shrubbery & Flowers, Use 


A year ’round spray 
1 Quart diluted with water will make 1 
Gallon of finished spray. When others fail, 
ours. No miracles. 
Pint .75; Quart $1.10. Prices Postpaid. 
HENRY-GREBENSTEIN 
Stoughton, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


Box 19-H 











UNIQUE HOLLAND-BULB FOLDER 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, etc. from a 
man who worked in Holland’s finest bulb 
districts; earned a scholarship from the 
Holland Government for higher horticul- 
tural training; and has had over 15 years 
of experience with American conditions. 
Contains valuable cultural directions, big 
savings in prices, and other interesting 
data, as found in no other catalog. FREE 
FOR THE ASKING. Fred W. Van Oyen, 
care Rosebud Nurseries, R. R. 1, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 





EMPEROR, best Yellow Trumpet for natur- 
alizing, $17.50 per 1000, $75.00 per 5000; 
POETICUS REOCURVDS, late, $12.50 per 
1000. Nice blooming size bulbs, inspected; 
250 at 1000 rate. Illustrated catalogue, 
offering 150 choice varieties, on request. 
Waltz Brothers, Williamsburg, Virginia. 





DAFFODILS—fine blooming bulbs, many 
choice varieties, very low prices, until 
September Fifteenth. List on request. 
Henry Arnold Todd, Doylestown, Penna. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





WATERS AND FEEDS THE ROOTS: 
Attach WATERgun to garden hose and 
water direct at roots. Price $2.75 prepaid. 
Circular. Tatroe’s, Harlingen, Texas. 





DAFFODILS: King Alfred bulbs $10.00 a 
bushel. Olympias $8.00, Emperors $6.00, 
garden mixture (six varieties) $7.00 a 
bushel. Price list on request. River’s Edge 
Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder's 
arden. Send for List. A. E. Curtis, 5930 
gus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skin 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanton pro- 
tection. Large bottle, lasts months, $1.00. 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





AUTEN PEONIES. Prices reduced for 1939. 
Order now. Finest Japs, singles, doubles; 
sensational new Hybrids. Send for List. 
Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 





BULBS—Amaryllis Halli (lycoris squami- 

gera) 60c each. Old-fashioned single blue 

hyacinths and sternbergias $1.10 per doz. 

os Ridgeway Farm, Charlottesville, 
a. 





DAFFODILS—Newest and best American 
and European varieties; moderate prices. 
Illustrated catalog free. Edwin C. Powell, 
Rockville, Route 2, Md. 





Stately EREMURUS (foxtail lily), hardy, 
easily grown. 1 blooming size plant $2.00; 
25 two year olds, assorted colors, $3.75. 
Both offers, $5.00. Price list free. Illus- 
trated booklet giving history, habits and 
culture, 10c. Montgomery Gardens, Colville, 
Washington. 





“WHEN IT RAINS IT FERTILIZES.” 
Or, when you water it. Little Bag Fertilizer. 
Use one bag per plant. 100 i $1.00 pre- 

aid. From originator. Harry B. Moreland, 
Tuxedo, New York. 





DAFFODILS — Spurs $1.50, Emperors 
$3.00, per 100; Spurs $8.00, Emperors 
$20.00, per 1000. Late White Narcissus, 
same price as Spurs, postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


HEMEROCALLIS CURLYPATE (new)— 
Unique and charming small open golden 
“curlypates.”’ 3 to 4 ft. (Note profuse bloom 
and beautiful plant habit of specimen clump, 
Waltham Field Station, through August.) 
$1.00 postpaid. See adv. last issue. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


TRUE LILIUM Candidum Salonika Seeds. 
$7.50 by oz. postage free (cash with order) 
—October delivery. Abbé Souillet, Milly- 
Gennes, Maine et Loire, France. 


WASHINGTON BULBS are best. Send fer 
my list. Giese’s Bulb and Flower Garden, 
3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 














